Gutzkow tried his hand at a novel of many threads (a " Ro-
of    man ^es Nebeneiuander" as he called it) in his Ritter vom Geist,

an                                                                                      '

literature and it was actually nothing but loose threads, a mechanical hotch-
potch and no chemical fusion, let alone an organism. What he
really purposed was a cross-section of the whole intellectual and
social structure of the time, and this was, for a journalist, a hope-
less undertaking. The aims which Gustav Freytag set himself in
Soil und Haben were more modest by far. In one of his feuilletons
Ludwig Speidel speaks of the " nourishing fragrance " which this
work exhaled to the whole German public, " as it came fresh from
the pan," It was an admirable dish, composed solely of pure and
sound ingredients, but, for all that, no more than a strong and
tasty culinary production. It is evident, both from his plays (al-
most all of which were failures) and from his Technlk des Dramas
(which was the joy of all teachers of German, and the terror of all
upper forms for half a century) that Freytag was not at his best in
drama. The book in question might be called a guide to the con-
struction of bad plays. Gotz von Berlichingen, for instance, is
described as not an effective stage piece, .Euripides is " quite un-
scrupulous/' Parricida and the Black Knight are declared to be
superfluous. These three examples show that he treats dramatic
art as a pure handicraft which works with a mason's square and a
carpenter's pencil. Each drama must unfold itself in five parts and
three situations: " (a) introduction, (b) development, (c) climax,
(d) decline or reversal, (e) catastrophe " and " tense moment,
tragic moment, moment of final suspense." In one single instance
Freytag himself acted " unscrupulously," introducing superfluous
episodes and not worrying about his " moments/' and the par-
ticular piece, Die Journalisten, was his only successful one, a fresh,
pleasant, and even original comedy, with characters so vividly
conceived that two of them, Bolz and Schmock, have become ge-
neric types. True, it is of a harmlessness which strikes us now as
incredible (his press corruption consists in nothing worse than the
concoction of a few canards) and should have been equally so to
the generation of Balzac. Freytag's most prominent defect, indeed,
is his untragic satisfaction with the world, which is in a sense
almost immoral, and his imperturbable common sense, which
borders on philistinism. That is why he never succeeds with fig-
ures, but only with picture pages, and his best and maturest work
is accordingly his cultural-historical Bilder aus der deutschen Ver-
gangenheit, a classic in its way. As a historical poet he was too
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